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PLAGUE BOTH YOUR HOUSES 


Evaluated on the basis of what programs the federal government will follow during the 
ext four or eight years, Republican and Democrat hopefuls for the Presidency in 1960 are identi- 
cal. Four or eight years of Richard M. Nixon in the White House would be exactly like four or 
ight years of Nelson Rockefeller, John Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Stuart Symington, Hubert 
umphrey, or Adlai Stevenson—except for one consideration: what the next administration will 
do to the attitude of the American people. This is the only consideration that makes any difference 

t all between the presently apparent Republican and Democrat presidential candidates. 


I could not — I will not— vote for any of them this year. Inasmuch as the third-party move- 

ment which I reported on so hopefully last October is now apparently dead, my only choice at 

> @ the polls in November, 1960, may be to register a protest vote by writing in the name of some 
American constitutionalist for President; and that I will do. It would be foolish to demand per- 

fection in political candidates. It is wise to vote for a man whom you do not like entirely, if he 

is obviously much better than any one else available. But voting for the lesser of two evils, when 


it would take a microscope to detect which is lesser, is worse than wasting a vote. It is, simply, 
a vote for evil. 


Recall 1952. The Eisenhower-Nixon Republicans seemed more conservative and more respect- 
ful of constitutional-principles—and therefore ‘better’—than the Stevenson-Sparkman Democrats. 
The taxing and spending of the federal government — all of its domestic and foreign policies — 
would have been virtually the same during the past eight years uuder a Stevenson-Sparkman ad- 
ministration as they have been under Eisenhower-Nixon. 


Yet I am convinced that the country would be much better off today if Stevenson and Sparkman 
had been elected in 1952, because the people today would be ready for total revolt against the social- 
istic, pro-communist policies of the administration in power. As it is, they are just confused. 


If Stevenson had won in 1952, the growing anti-communist, anti-socialist, anti-world-govern- 
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ment sentiment of the people would have con- 
tinued to grow with accelerated speed, because it 
was apparent that Stevenson meant a continuation 
of Truman’s policies. 


But millions thought their revolt had succeed- 
ed when Eisenhower and Nixon were elected. 
Eisenhower and Nixon, riding into office on the 
crest of a great wave in the swelling anti-commu- 
nist, anti-socialist movement, destroyed the move- 
ment by giving it lip service, while vigorously 
supporting the very policies they were elected to 
oppose. 


Gig this kind of reverse-English evaluation 
of possible Republican and Democrat hopefuls 
this year, I consider Senator Hubert Humphrey 
the least dangerous candidate for President of 
the United States in 1960. Humphrey is an ag- 
gressive, often offensive, extreme leftwing new 
deal fanatic, a dedicated pro-union-boss socialist 
one-worlder; and he is forthright about it. If 
Humphrey were electd, he would probably make 
Walter Reuther his Secretary of State; and, by 
1964, the American people would be so alarmed 
and disgusted that they would somehow find an 
American constitutionalist to put in the presi- 
dency. 


a Kennedy is just as forthrightly leftwing 
as Humphrey, equally dedicated in his new deal, 
pro-union-boss, socialist one-worldism; but Ken- 
nedy has a more engaging personality than Hum- 
phrey. He is smoother, more urbane. He would 
deceive more people into thinking his program 
was good than Humphrey could; and, therefore, 
Kennedy would have a more dangerous effect 
on the attitude of the public. 


Netson Rockefeller’s policies would be the same 
as those of Humphrey, Kennedy (and all the 
others) ; but Rockefeller would be a little more 
dangerous than Humphrey or Kennedy, because 
he calls himself a Republican. This makes many 
misinformed people consider him ‘more conserv- 
ative’ than any Democrat. There would be less 
resistance to the dangerous programs of govern- 


ment under Rockefeller than under Humphrey 
or Kennedy. 


Aatai Stevenson would be more dangerous than 
Rockefeller. Stevenson is persuasive and witty. 
Millions of people would feel that this charming 
man could not possibly support harmful programs. 
Moreover, Stevenson has matured during the past 
eight years. He has watched the modern repub- 
licans talk moderation while promoting extrem- 
ism; and he has learned. There would not be 
nearly the public resistance against federal tyranny 
under Stevenson now as there would have been 
eight years ago. 


Stuart Symington is just as much a new-deal 
socialist one-worlder in all ways as any of the 
others, but he is not nearly as forthrightly honest 
about it as Stevenson, Rockefelier, Kennedy and 
Humphrey are. Symington is a handsome man 
with an attractive personality. He is a successful 
businessman, which millions of unthinking people 
seem to take as proof that he must be ‘basically 
conservative.’ He too has learned the tactic of © 
‘moderation’ even more thoroughly, perhaps, than 
Stevenson. 


Léon Johnson is one of the most dangerous 
men in the United States because he is one of the 
most clever. Johnson, a likeable, gregarious fel- 
low, is the master at the deceptive game of ‘mod- 
eration.’ Although he has been a thorough-going 
new dealer throughout his political life, he wears 
the tag—even in Texas where folks know him — 
of a ‘moderate conservative.’ His stand on three 
major issues affecting the oil industry (tidelands, 
depletion allowance, and natural gas legislation) 
—a stand, in each instance, which constitutional 
conservatives could applaud if it were really based 
on principle—has given Johnson powerful fi- 
nancial support from conservative forces which no 
other ‘liberal’ in the United States has ever en- 
joyed. Johnson could do a better job of “selling” 
the people on the socialist one-world program than 
Symington, Stevenson, Rockefeller, Kennedy, or 
Humphrey could do, because Johnson would know 


how to disguise the program with deceptive labels. q 4 
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Richara M. Nixon is just as much a new-deal 
socialist one-worlder as any of the others, yet is 
widely believed to be a “real conservative,” ‘at 
heart.’ Nixon ranks somewhat below Lyndon 
Johnson as a master strategist in the game of ‘mod- 
etation, but Nixon has no peer as a political 
weather vane who changes with the winds — yet 
is always working both sides of the street, just in 
case the winds change again. 


I could write a book documenting this alle- 
gation, but must content myself with an example. 
Nixon helped to create the national anti-com- 
munist movement which swept him into the Senate 
and into the Vice Presidency. He also helped 
make Senator Joseph McCarthy the nation’s lead- 
ing anti-communist, and became a close personal 
friend of McCarthy. But once the Eisenhower team 
was installed in Washington and the force of 
Eisenhower's ‘prestige’ was turned, not against 
the communists as the nation expected, but against 
the anti-communists, anti-communism suddenly 
fell out of fashion in American politics. 


Just as suddenly, Nixon abandoned his anti- 
communist posture, and started making ‘moderate’ 
speeches about loftier things. Quietly and unob- 
trusively, Nixon remained a ‘friend’ of McCarthy, 
in such a way that all well-informed anti-commv- 
nists knew about it — but not in such a way as 
to attract public attention. 


H. maintained this personal liason with Mc- 
Carthy, without ever speaking a word in Mc- 
Carthy’s behalf, during the months when the 
communist-leftwing-liberal combine built its at- 
tack on McCarthy into a thundering crescendo. 
When the Eisenhower team decided to destroy 
McCarthyism, Nixon played with the team; but, 
again, his footwork was masterful. He had to 
make a few ‘anti-McCarthy’ pronouncements, but 
they were delicately phrased—just the right tone 
to let liberals know he was not a McCarthyite, 
but to leave McCarthy followers feeling that ‘poor 
old Nixon’ was caught between his real anti-com- 
munist convictions, and his obligation to his own 
administration. 


During the time when the Eisenhower team 
was plotting a final assault on McCarthy, Nixon 
made a public appearance at McCarthy's wedding 
in Washington —and brought Harold Stassen 
along with him. 


With Stassen alongside, Nixon’s appearance 
could be read, by his liberal friends, as nothing 
more than protocol—a gesture of respect to a 
Senator of the United States. But to McCarthy 
supporters — who were at that time hungry for 
any high-level support — Nixon’s smiling appear- 
ance at the McCarthy wedding was proof that 
the heart of good old Dick was still in the right 
place, despite the cruel and ironic circumstances 
of politics. 


Life and Times of Richard Nixon 


Bichaad M. Nixon was born January 9, 1913, at 
Yorba Linda, California, the second of five sons. 
His parents were Quakers, of Scotch-Irish an- 
cestary. Not a pacifist, he now usually attends a 
Methodist church. Nixon grew up in Whittier, 
near Los Angeles, attending public schools, work- 
ing as a boy in his father’s general store and filling 
station. 


He graduated from Whittier College (a small 
Quaker institution in his home town) with an 
A.B. degree in 1934. In 1937, he graduated from 
Duke University Law School with an LL.B. (rank- 
ing third in his class) , and began the private prac- 
tice of law in Whittier. In 1940, he married Pa- 
tricia Ryan. They now have two daughters, Pa- 
tricia and Julie. 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Nixon became an 
attorney for the Office of Emergency Management 
in Washington, serving there from January to 
August, 1942. 


In August, 1942, he got a commission in the 
Navy and served in the South Pacific as a ground 
officer for the Combat Air Transport Command. 


In January, 1946, he returned to the practice 
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of law in Whittier. He entered politics that year, 
campaigning for election to the United States 
House of Representatives as a Republican, against 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, incumbent New Deal 
Democrat. This first Nixon campaign was lively. 
He incurred the wrath of the whole Democrat 
party by attacking the leftwing, pro-communist 
record of his opponent. Nixon won by a vote of 
65,600 to 50,000. 


I. 1948, Nixon was reelected to the U. S. House 
of Representatives without opposition. In that 
same year, Nixon became nationally known for 
his work on the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. He is generally credited with the 
successful public exposure of Alger Hiss as a 
Soviet agent holding an important position in 
the State Department. 


The Committee had heard extensive testimony 
from both Alger Hiss and Whittaker Chambers, 
the former communist spy who was trying to serve 
his country by revealing the frightful extent of 
Soviet espionage and policy-making influence in- 
side the federal government. The story which 
Chambers told seemed so incredible at that time; 
and Alger Hiss’s contemptuous denial of every- 
thing Chambers said seemed so plausible and 
convincing, that most members of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities were ready to 
close the case and forget it. 


But Nixon seemed to have a sixth sense for 
the communist lie. His persistence kept the case 
open. He was responsible for arranging the dra- 
matic confrontation of Alger Hiss and Whitaker 
Chambers. Nixon’s acumen focused attention on 
the chain of hard facts which proved that Hiss 
was lying, Chambers was telling the truth. 


Nixon's service to his country in the Hiss case 
was very great. Without Nixon, the public might 
have remained ignorant for several more years of 
the awful network of communist subversion, es- 
pionage, and treason inside the government. 


Nixon made political capital of the fame he 
had won as an anti-communist. In 1950 (the year 


when Alger Hiss was finally sent to prison) Nixon 
was elected to the United States Senate as a Re- 
publican from California, by a vote of 2,183,500 
to 1,502,500. It was another bitter campaign, in 
which Nixon hammered hard at the “pro-com- 
munist’ record of Democrats. This deepened the 
hatred of all leftwing Democrats for Richard 
Nixon. 


In 1952, the Republican Party nominated Nixon 
(then age 39) for the Vice-Presidency. During 
the campaign of 1952, Nixon again stressed the 
“soft-on-communism” record of the Democrat 


Party. 


The nation “turned the rascals out” in 1952— 
removed the party of Roosevelt and Truman from 
control of the White House and of Congress and 
gave that control to the Republicans—primarily 
because the Republicans had convinced the na- 
tion that the Democrat Party was controlled by 
people who were soft on communism, if not out- 
right pro-communist. 


The Republican charges were true. Roosevelt’s 
enthusiastic admiration for what he regarded as 
the “great experiment” in Russia caused him to 
extend diplomatic recognition to the Soviets in 
1933, despite the urgent protests and warnings of 
the best career men in our State Department. From 
that act onward, for the next 18 years, almost 
every major move of the Democrat administrations 
in control of the White House look as if they 
could have been dictated in Moscow. Anti-com- 
munists in government were either weeded out or 
boxed in, while communists and pro-communists 
swarmed into influential positions in key federal 
agencies. 


Many of the worst features of Roosevelt’s New 
Deal were similar to Stalin’s ‘‘great experiment” 
in Russia—such as, for example, the socialization 
of the electrical power industry in the Tennessee 
Valley and efforts in the same direction in other 
regions. 


Anyone who will study the record objectively 
can now see that our entry into World War II 
was planned for the primary purpose of saving 
the Soviet Union. The Unconditional Surrender 
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terms which Roosevelt unilaterally and impulsive- 
ly announced to the press at the conclusion of the 
Casablanca Conference in 1943, were, as Roosevelt 
told his intimates at the time, conceived as some- 
thing which would please Uncle Joe. The major 
military decisions in Europe during the closing 
months of war in that theatre and the “summit” 
agreements at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam gave 
the awful fruits of victory in that awful war to 
the Soviets. 


During the post-war, post-Roosevelt era of Tru- 
man, communists and pro-communists in Wash- 
ington had their hands on so many levers of power 
that the foreign policy of the United States often 
seemed to be directed from the Kremlin. 


Pane were the conditions that Richard Nixon 
helped reveal to the American people in 1952. 
The Republicans talked little, or talked vaguely, 
about the disastrous military decisions in the Euro- 
pean Theatre during the closing months of World 
War II, because their own candidate for Presi- 
dent had heavy responsibility for those decisions; 
but they mercilessly focused the harsh light of 
truth on all the rest of the frightful picture. 


And then the most tragic irony in the history 
of America: The Eisenhower-Nixon team, elected 
in 1952 because it was considered strongly anti- 
communist, broke the back of the anti-communist 
movement in the United States! 


™ Republicans were right in 1952 to say 
that Roosevelt-Truman appeasement of commu- 
nists had virtually tailored American foreign pol- 
icy to serve the needs of the Kremlin; but who can 
now deny that American power and prestige in 
the world have rotted disastrously, while Soviet 
power and prestige have grown, during the eight 
years of Eisenhower-Nixon rule? 


The Republicans were right in 1952 to con- 
demn the Democrats for their extravagant and 
dangerous spending for domestic socialism; but 
who can now deny that the Eisenhower-Nixon rec- 
ord of spending for domestic socialism has been 
more extravagant than Truman’s ever was? 


R sponsibility for all this does not rest with 
Republican Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gtess. There are Republican Senators, like Everett 
Dirksen from Illinois, who were once eloquent 
advocates of constitutional conservatism, but who 
have been converted, by the Eisenhower-Nixon 
influence, into confused spokesmen for “modern 
republicanism.” There are erstwhile fine Republi- 
can conservatives who have become virtual eunuchs 
in Congress. There are extreme leftwing Republi- 
cans in Congress — like Senator Jacob Javits of 
New York and Senator Clifford Case of New 
Jersey. And there are, in both houses of Congress, 
modern republicans whose only political convic- 
tion seems to be an undying faith in Eisenhower 
as some kind of messiah. 


Yet, on the whole, the Republican Party in 
House and Senate of the United States Congress 
is leagues ahead of the Democrat Party in its re- 
corded stand (that is, the voting records of mem- 
bers) for conservative constitutional principles. 


The extravagant spending of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon team cannot, however, be blamed on Dem- 
ocrats who have controlled Congress during 5 
and a half of the past 7 and a half years. 


It is true that Democrats have proposed more 
extravagant spending than Eisenhower-Nixon pro- 
posed on almost every major issue; it is true that 
Eisenhower has vetoed some reckless-spending 
measures enacted by Democrats in Congress; it 
is true that Nixon’s seven votes in the Senate dur- 
ing the past seven and a half years (the Vice Pres- 
ident can vote only in case of a tie) have all been 
on the side of “Eisenhower moderation” and 
opposed to the “extreme liberalism” of the Dem- 
ocratic majority in the Senate. 


oiethalons it is the Eisenhower-Nixon pro- 
gram which Congress has approved and the coun- 
try has paid for during the past 7 and a half years. 
Domestic spending has been a little greater than 
Eisenhower-Nixon proposed. Foreign-aid spend- 
ing has been considerably less than Eisenhower- 
Nixon wanted. Conservative Republicans and 
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Democrats have done some holding back in the 
Congress; and leftwingers have done some push- 
ing; but, in the end, the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration has been more nearly successful in 
getting precisely the program it wanted than any 
other administration in history. 


who understands American constitu- 
tional principles and who cherishes freedom 
knows that Roosevelt charted the course for Amer- 
ica’s tragic pilgrimage on the road to ruin; that 
Truman faithfully followed the course; and that 
Eisenhower-Nixon not only followed the course 


but accelerated the speed. 
* * * 


The Man Who Died 


Necer fourteen years of political life (which 
includes almost eight years as Vice President) , 
Richard M. Nixon is still considered by many 
to be a “mystery man” candidate in the 1960 
elections. 


The ‘mystery’ quality of Nixon does not stem 
from a Coolidge-like reticence which might have 
made him a close-mouthed Vice President. On 
the contrary, Dick Nixon has made himself avail- 
able — visually and verbally —to the country, 
and the world, during the last ten years. 


Those who assert that “Nixon has talked more 
and said less’ during this period, are not entirely 
correct. Actually, Nixon made most of his points 
of view obvious — until public interest in the 
1960 campaign began to grow. Then, and only 
then, did the Vice President, who was the natural 
heir to the Republican Party’s throne, become less 
available for ‘direct quotation’ on his plans, and 
his party’s plans for the future. 


White Republican Party strategists seem to un- 
derstand and approve of the ‘new quiet Nixon, 
Old Guard Republicans have tried in vain to find 
out whether Nixon does or does not stand firmly 
behind the Eisenhower record. Privately, in many 
instances, Nixon has promised that ‘some changes 


would be made’ when he became President in 
1961. Publicly, when he consented to comment on 
this subject, the Vice President has asserted that: 

“Any candidate the Republicans nominate in 


1960 can win provided he carries forward the 
leadership set out by President Eisenhower.” 


This generality has not pleased either inde- 
pendent voters or those disgruntled Republicans 
who do not point with pride to eight years of 
Eisenhower leadership. 


Actually, Republican party strategists care little 
about what Nixon plans to do after he gets in the 
White House, but they are keenly interested in 
seeing that he doesn’t mess up his chances of get- 
ting there: what Nixon intends to do after election 
is of little importance; what Nixon says before 
election is of enormous importance to those who 
would control the destiny of the Republican Party. 


Pctiasensly Nixon plans to cooperate with ev- 
erybody. In February, 1960, the national news 
services were announcing that Nixon ‘is keenly 
aware’ of the need to divorce himself from many 
of the ‘conservative’ positions taken by President 
Eisenhower and other key members of the ad- 
ministration. 


Copious news analyses have been printed quot- 
ing ‘close Nixon friends’ and ‘Nixon aides’ and 
‘high Republican party sources’ —all of whom 
seem to agree that Nixon: . 

(1) will tread lightly for several months be- 
fore making a break with the administration, at 
least while Congress is in session or before he 
is nominated ; 

(2) will possibly bear down on ‘imperfec- 
tions’ in the Cabinet soon, and plead for a lessen- 
ing of Democratic strength in a number of areas; 

(3) will attempt to formulate an agricultural 
program suitable to all factions, including the Na- 
tional Farmers Union on the left and many in- 


dependents who stand far to the right of Ezra 
Taft Benson; 


(4) will express few, if any, decisive political 
opinions until after the Republican convention in 
July. 
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Bins he is the official Party candidate, Nixon 
is expected (by his ‘close friends,’ ‘aides,’ and 
‘advisors’) to take a much more liberal position 
(that is, one closer to that of Northern Demo- 
crats) on the following issues: 


LABOR — There is already evidence that Nix- 
on will support Labor Secretary James Mitchell’s 
proposal for reversal of the administration posi- 
tion on the minimum wage (Mitchell wants legis- 
laton raising the present $1 an hour minimum to 
$1.10 or $1.15 and broadening coverage). Nixon 
will oppose any broad attempt to put unions under 
the anti-trust laws. He will stand vigorously 
against any efforts to revive the Right-to-Work 
proposal in California which split the party last 
year. 


HOUSING — Nixon is being urged by many 
of his friends and advisors to promote greatly 
liberalized federal assistance to urban renewal 
projects—a program which is considered a proven 
vote-getter in big communities all over the coun- 
try. 


DEPRESSED AREAS —It is predicted that 
Nixon will eventually express his intention to 
back much more generous grants than Eisenhower 
has in order to compete with the Democrats in 
promising aid to communities suffering chronic 
unemployment. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS — Nixon’s ad- 
visors believe his liberal record leaves little to be 
challenged by his Democratic opponent—whoever 
he might be. 


WELFARE STATE — Nixon has already stat- 
ed firmly that he considers Social Security, the 
Tennessee-Valley Authority and Federal Deposit 
Insurance as ‘consistent with the kind of dynamic 
economy — private-enterprise economy’ which 
would provide the most goods and services for 
the American people. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS — Nixon has 


recently asserted: 


‘ 


*. .. I am convinced that, when the Federal 
Government aids in the construction of schools, 


there is no possibility whatever of federal con- 
trol.” 


FEDERAL MEDICAL AID — Nixon opposes 
the Forand bill, not because he considers it soc- 
ialistic, unconstitutional legislation, but because, 


“it provides no coverage whatever for 4.5 mil- 
lion people who aren’t on Social Security, and 
those are among those who need it the most.” 


CASTRO AND CUBA — Mz. Nixon has ob- 
served that, 


“(while) Mr. Castro, of course, has tended to 
turn some of them (the Cuban people) — many 
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of them perhaps — against us... . as far as the 
objectives of the revolution, we certainly can sup- 
port them.” 


0. May 15, 1960, Vice President Nixon was 
interviewed on a television program in New York 
City. When asked why the Republican Party is 
the minority party in the United States, Mr. Nixon 
said: 

“Because the Republican Party has not ef- 


fectively identified itself with the policies of this 
Administration . . .” 


Hixon may not realize why such ‘effective iden- 
tification’ has been difficult for the Republicans. 


Possibly he does not understand that the “‘pol- 


icies of this Administration” were first introduced - 


to the American people in 1933 by Franklin Roose- 
velt, and that after twenty years of these policies 
under Democratic Administrations, the American 
people came to associate socialism with the Dem- 
ocratic Party. It is very difficult for the Republi- 
can Party to “identify itself’ as the originator of 
a welfare state philosophy which it did not origi- 
nate. 


The Republican Party would have had no dif- 
ficulty in “effectively identifying” itself with an 
Administration which had honorably kept the 
Eisenhower-Nixon promises of 1952. It is tragic 
that Mr. Nixon does not understand this. 


l. would be difficult to print heretofore un- 
published information about Vice President Nix- 
on, with the possible exception of a comment 
which one of his close friends in the Senate made 
back in 1958. 


I was visiting with a Republican Senator who 
had been wistfully expressing his wish that there 
could, some day, be a realignment of political 
parties so that the liberals could get in one identi- 
fiable group and the constitutional conservatives 
in another. He mentioned Dick Nixon in passing, 
which prompted me to ask: 

“Senator, whatever happened to the Dick Nix- 
on who won the respect of the American people 
and, incidentally, the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion, with his excellent behavior and statesman- 


ship in the Alger Hiss case and his early stan 
with Joe McCarthy?” : 


The Senator smiled sadly and replied: 


“That Dick Nixon isn’t alive anymore. The 
same thing happened to him that happened to 
Bill Knowland.” 


“What?” I asked. 


The Senator said: 


“Why, they waved the White House under 
his nose. And apparently there isn’t a better way, 
politically speaking, to separate a man from his 
principles in our brave new world!” 

* * 
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